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*T’ain’t Necessarily So’ 


IT’S GETTING CLASSIC now—that 
joke about the farmer who told the fellow 
selling books on How to Farm Better— 
“hell, young fella, I ain’t farmin’ half as 
well as I know how right now.” The charge 
has been made that the farmer’s self- 
admitted fault is shared by business execu- 
tives. It’s been said that managers are 
getting a little weak in their ploughing, 
and forgetting to do their chores now and 
then. 


THIS MONTH’S Management Review 
abstracts say “t’ain’t necessarily so.” 
Plentiful examples of efficient management 
in all phases of business tend to disprove 
the charge. Take the case of the Na- 
tional Casket Company. Picture yourself 
asking your healthy neighbor, who is look- 
ing forward to many years more of life, 
about his casket problem! Yet the Na- 
tional Casket people are doing the job, and 
have even increased sales 20 per cent! 
(See page 255.) 


THERE’S PLENTY of evidence to 
show that executives are putting every- 
thing into their jobs in the interest of bet- 
ter management. The General Electric 
Company of Canada has wrestled with the 
problem of who should own the salesman’s 


SS 


car and has found the answer. 
238.) 


EXECUTIVES ARE ALSO concerned 
with getting employees to think. This 
matter of suggestion systems—are they 
really worth while? Some say yes, others 
point to plans that have failed. On pages 
249-250 is the story of a plan that did not 
work and one that did. One plan brought 
headaches, the other dividends. 


(Page 


LOTS OF PEOPLE are worried about 
inflation. When inflations explode they 
shiver the timbers of the economic ship. 
When is the explosive phase of the in- 
flation in progress in this country going 
to arrive? On page 242 (Inflation’s 
Timing) it is stated that the blow is a 
long way off, but it behooves individuals 
to keep a weather eye aloft. 


COMPTROLLERS and treasurers, in 
particular, will be interested in this 
month’s Current Comment by Robert H. 
Montgomery on “Revising Corporate 
Structure in the Face of Increasing Fed- 
eral Taxation.” Here is a vital problem 
that goes right to the heart of the typical 
business set-up. Mr. Montgomery’s com- 
ments are pertinent, indeed. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 


stand sponsor for views 


by authors in articles issued in or as its 
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Current Comment 


REVISING CORPORATE STRUCTURE IN 
THE FACE OF INCREASING FEDERAL 
TAXES 


lL is important for every corporation 
of any size or with ramified business operations to consider its 
corporate structure and manner of operation, and the probable 
effect thereon of the ever-increasing federal taxes. In some 
cases, corporations may find it advisable to take immediate 
action, especially those that have fiscal years commencing in 
1935 which have not yet ended. They may be in a position to 
help solve their own problems by intercorporate dividends be- 
fore the new procedure goes into effect. 


There seem to be at least four factors which, in general, 


an economic business unit should consider in the simplification 
of its structure and operation through fewer corporate entities, 
or even a single operating company. These factors follow: 


1. With increase in the normal tax rate it becomes in- 
creasingly important to avoid situations where excessive taxes 
are paid as a result of unevenly distributed earnings within a 
corporation, as, for example, where some corporations have 
profits and others have losses; 


2. The cost of intercorporate dividends makes it advisable 
to avoid situations when such dividends become necessary; 


3. A penalty tax upon undistributed earnings makes it ad- 
visable to have fewer companies which have to be considered 
in meeting this situation; 

4. The difficulty of guessing correctly for capital stock 
values when there are a great number of companies, and also 
where the amount of intercompany dividends to be included 
in income is uncertain, and there is a danger of running into 
excess profit taxes. 





If it be granted that simplification of corporate structure 
is, in many cases, advisable the problem of the means of bring- 
ing about such simplification presents itself. There are at least 
two main procedures, with, of course, numerous combinations 
and complications. 

The first is to liquidate some subsidiaries. This procedure 
brings its own problems as to gains or losses on liquidation. In 
some cases | believe it will be found that liquidations can be 
used advantageously because losses from the liquidation of 
some companies can be offset by the profits from the liquida- 
tion of other companies. One point especially worthy of con- 
sideration is where a loss on liquidation can be taken in full, 
or nearly so (that is, not subject to the $2,000 capital loss limi- 
tation) because the loss may be primarily a loss of an account 
receivable represented by advances to a subsidiary rather than 
loss on stock investments. 


It is important to consider whether the factor of good 
will has to be taken into account in any particular case. 

The second procedure is along the lines of a merger— 
either a merger of several subsidiaries into one subsidiary, a 
merger of subsidiaries into the parent company, or perhaps 
even the parent company into a subsidiary, or the merger of 
perhaps both parent and subsidiaries into a new company, 
which will be the sole operating company. The variations and 
problems are numerous and important. 

The effect upon state taxes is an important consideration. 
In some cases at least, the effect upon New York State fran- 
chise taxes may be favorable, especially now that the State has 
adopted the procedure of excluding intercorporate interest, in 
many cases, from expenses. When there are several companies 
which become merged so that they operate as a single cor- 
poration, it is important to determine what methods can be 
adopted for conserving trade names, where they are important 
from the goodwill viewpoint. It is also necessary to determine 
some procedure for maintaining inactive corporations to pre- 
vent their names from being taken up by other companies. 


ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY. 
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Abstracts and News Items 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Company sv. 


Employee-Owned 
Cars 


The Canadian General Electric Plan 
The policy of Canadian General 


Electric with respect to salesmen’s cars 
is an example of the application of 
both the employee-owned, and com- 
pany-owned cars. In the case of sales- 
men who have a small territory to 
cover and do not drive more than 8,000 
miles a year, the employee drives his 
own car and is allowed a mileage rate. 

The company has a fleet of more 
than 100 cars, which are confined to 
three makes in the lower-priced range, 
and these cars covered 1,600,000 miles 
last year. They were driven by the 
company’s representatives from Hali- 
fax to Victoria. In some districts cars 
are run 40,000 to 50,000 miles and in 
others from 25,000 to 30,000 miles, 
when they are turned in for new ones. 
They are in service from one year to 
two years. In the matter of replace- 
ment there is no fixed policy. A car is 
driven as long as economical mileage 
is obtainable. 

A car committee, comprised of offi- 
cials of the accounting and commercial 
departments at the head office in Tor- 
onto, are responsible for the purchase 





and exchange of all company vehicles. 
All cars thus operated carry the GE 
Monogram to designate their owner- 
ship. 

Very complete records are kept of 
the operation of cars in all territories, 
and every dollar of expense is accounted 
for. These costs are segregated between 


_Yumning expenses and fixed charges. 


The running expenses include gas and 
oil, repairs, tires, and tire repairs, and 
supplies such as anti-freeze and grease. 
The fixed charges are insurance, depre- 
ciation, license fees, garage and storage, 
washing and polishing. During the past 
year the cost per mile average in Tor- 
onto area of sixty or seventy miles 
radius was 2.16 cents running expenses, 
or 3.82 total expenses, including all. 
fixed charges. These costs for Mon- 
treal were 2.36 or 4.26; for Winnipeg, 
3.8 or 5.6; and Vancouver, 2.44 or 
4.40. 

Custodians of company-owned cars 
are allowed the use of the cars after 
hours and on week-ends, but deductions 
are made on the weekly expense sheets 
and these are charged against the em- 
ployee at the rate of four cents a mile. 
The employee is required to report the 
extra mileage consumed on_ pleasure 
and private business. 


* For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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Canadian General Electric reports 
that it has proved more economical and 
more satisfactory in many ways to own 
the cars of all representatives who 
travel more than 8,000 miles a year on 
the company’s business. By a system of 
monthly inspection all cars are regu- 
larly checked, accident hazard is re- 
duced, and efficiency of operation is 
assured. They also find that it has the 
effect of keeping their salesmen on the 
road in all kinds of weather. Bad 
weather or bad roads, they find, have 
a tendency to cause private owners to 
stave off their trips or avoid making 
calls on customers located off highways. 
By Dalton J. Little. Office Manage- 
ment, June, 1936, p. 8:3. 


Banks as Landlords 


In addition to the legal, architectur- 
al, construction and insurance phases 
of property ownership about which the 
real estate officer of a bank must have 
a practical working knowledge, there 
is one phase that is equally important 
and less apparent, namely, the right of 
use and occupancy. Problems arising 
here, of course, have their origin in 
local building laws, especially in cities 
(as in New York City) which require 
certificates of occupancy. 

Unless the bank real estate officer 
knows for what purposes the property 
can legally be occupied and used, his 
institution and even its trustees or di- 
rectors may become liable for dam- 
ages resulting from improper employ- 
ment of the premises. 

Wherever certificates of occupancy 
or their equivalent are required, cer- 
tain precautionary steps must be taken 
by the property owner. When a build- 
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ing is altered or the occupancy 
changed, a new certificate should be 
obtained before the premises are leased. 
Once an alteration is even started it 
is illegal to permit tenants to occupy 
the building except in the old manner 
until a new certificate is issued. 

It is likewise dangerous to lease 
space in a building as a school, reading 
room, political club, assembly room or 
factory without first ascertaining what 
the floor load capacity is. 

Requirements of the statute with re- 
gard to the “old law tenements” are 
numerous and exacting. Because of 
their age and the lack of sanitary and 
fire protection facilities, the greatest 
problem of the real estate officer in 
New York is the “old law tenements,” 
that is, tenements erected or existing 
prior to April 12, 1901. 

Rooming houses also present serious 
difficulties to the bank real estate of- 
ficer. These usually are buildings 
erected as private dwellings which 
have been converted to their present 
use without adequate or legal fire pro- 
tection. 

To simplify the duties of the real 
estate department and to safeguard the 
investment, at the time a mortgage 
loan is made the mortgage officer 
should obtain a copy of the certificate 
of occupancy, a complete set of floor 
plans in miniature, and an engineer’s 
survey showing entrances, etc. If the 
truth were known, very likely many 
institutions would find that some of 
their mortgages cover properties that 
were illegal when the loan was made, 
and are still illegal today. A periodic 
inspection of the premises by a capable 
man, supplementing the aforemen- 
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tioned papers, would very often pre- 
vent foreclosure troubles. By Howard 
E. Drake, East River Savings Bank. 
Banking, July, 1936, p. 41:2. 


Health Conditions Among Indus- 
trial Policyholders During 1935 


A new health record was established 
in 1935 among the approximately 17,- 
000,000 industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
death rate being 8.4 per 1,000 as com- 
pared with 8.5 per 1,000 in 1934—the 
previous low record. The continued 
decline in the death rate during the 
past 6 years is regarded as remarkable 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
The Gold Standard Meanwhile 


Even during the last few years of 
cheap and plentiful credit, the prob- 
lem of excess bank reserves has been 
unknown in England. The problem of 
excess member bank reserves, with its 
potentialities for inflation, has for two 
years been one of the major banking 
problems of the United States. 

One reason for this difference is 
the very closely established control 
over all the assets and liabilities of a 
big British joint-stock bank, which 
makes it possible to work on a very 
close margin and avoid any wastage or 
redundancy of cash. 

But that is only the beginning of the 
explanation, The fundamental differ- 
ence between the British and Ameri- 
can monetary regime today is that the 
United States is on the gold standard, 
while Great Britain is not. In Great 
Britain there has been evolved a new 
kind of monetary technique in which 
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in view of the difficult economic con- 
ditions prevailing during the period. A 
gain in the expectation of life at birth 
amounting to 12.82 years took place 
between the years 1911-12 and 1935, 
the rate of improvement being greater 
among the industrial than among the 
general population. The most import- 
ant achievement of the year was the 
establishment of a new minimum rate 
for tuberculosis which, however, still 
ranks seventh among the causes of 
death in the United States and sixth 
among the insured industrial popula- 
tion. Monthly Labor Review, May, 


1936, p. 124133. 


gold movements play a very important 
part, but which equally leaves the 
Bank of England entirely free to de- 
cide how much gold it will buy or 
sell. 


When an influx of funds into Eng- 
land from abroad is so great as to oc- 
casion an addition to Great Britain’s 
monetary gold stocks, the gold is taken 
up by the Exchange Account, and 
fresh Treasury bills are issued against 
it. If these foreign funds directly or 
indirectly end up as new deposits at 
the joint-stock banks, then the offset 
to these new deposits is an increase in 
the joint-stock banks’ holdings of 
Treasury bills and loans against them. 
Their cash is unchanged and so their 
ratio of cash to deposits is reduced. 

When an influx of funds into the 
United States from abroad occasions 
an importation of gold, this gold passes 
into the Reserve System. If these for- 
eign funds end up as new deposits at 
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the member banks, then the offset to 
these new deposits is an increase in 
member bank cash. Thus the member 
banks’ ratio of cash to deposits is in- 
creased, and they begin to acquire ex- 
cess cash. 

The real cause is the difference in 
the handling of British and American 
new gold acquisition, combined with 
the fact that the American acquisitions 
of the metal are much the larger. By 
Norman Crump, Financial Editor, 
The Economist, London. Banking, 
July, 1936, p. 22:3. 


Savings Plans and Credit Unions 
in Industry 

A comparison of thrift plans in op- 
eration in 1927 and 1936 indicates 
that the employee thrift movement has 
withstood the depression and the bank- 
ing crisis in a satisfactory manner, al- 
though some types of plans were more 
successful than others in surviving the 
crisis of 1932-1933. 

Savings plans in cooperation with 
banking institutions suffered from the 
banking failures, and the unwilling- 
ness of banks to continue carrying un- 
profitable small accounts. Plans pro- 
viding for the deposit of savings in 
company business also declined in num- 
bers and percentage from the 1927 
level. Employee investment trusts ex- 
perienced a loss of nearly half of their 
former numbers largely as a result of 
the declining stock market which ma- 
terially reduced the value of the em- 
ployees’ holdings. Also only one-quar- 
ter of the plans combining long-term 
investment and employer’s contribu- 
tions which were included in the 1927 
study are still in existence. 
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Credit unions, however, have sur- 
vived the trying period of the depres- 
sion remarkably well. Three-quarters 
of the unions covered in the 1927 sur- 
vey are still active and only two were | 
dissolved because of financial difficul- 
ties. During the period 1930-1935 
forty-six credit unions with assets of 
$7,541,997 experienced a loss of $31,- 
327 in defaulted member loans, or a 
loss of less than .1 per cent of the as- 
sets per year for that period. During 
the last two years, 1,200 federal credit 
unions have been established, over two- 
thirds of which are in industrial es- 
tablishments. State-chartered unions 
have displayed a corresponding growth. 

The extent of participation of em- 
ployees in thrift plans does not seem 
to have changed to any marked degree 
from 1927 to 1936. The weekly 
amounts saved per employee exhibit 
a remarkable uniformity for the two 
periods. 

So far, employers have not been con- 
scious of any change in the workers’ 
attitude toward thrift because of the 
federal social security program. When 
the taxes are deducted from the em- 
ployees’ pay, starting in 1937, employ- 
ers believe that employee participation 
in thrift plans may be considerably 
diminished, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Studies, Number 225, 
1936. 72 pages. 


Restoring Economic Balance by 
Financing the Consumer 
The author believes that our unem- 
ployment problem can be solved by re- 
storing the purchasing power of con- 
sumers, 65 per cent of whom are de- 
pendent upon wages and salaries for 
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their income. To this end he advocates 
financing the consumer rather than the 
producer by a wide expansion of “‘per- 
sonal” loans through established bank- 
ing channels. The Government would 
find it cheaper to insure the banks 
against losses from such loans than to 
finance direct relief projects as at pres- 
ent. The increased demand which 
such loans would bring about should 
stimulate production and thus create 
jobs. By H. S. Gilbertson. The Bank- 
ers Magazine, June, 1936, p. 501:5. 


Inflation’s Timing 
The explosive phase of inflation has 
invariably been marked either by a 
speculative orgy, or by a panic flight 
from the monetary unit in an attempt 
to convert it into something tangible 
before all value was lost. Either hope 


INSURANCE * 


Fire Hazards of Flammable 
Liquids 

The flashpoint of gasoline varies 
from 4.5 degrees below zero to zero. 
Keep in mind therefore that when 
dealing with gasoline you have a liquid 
which at temperatures as low as zero 
is giving off vapors in sufficient quan- 
tity to form burnable mixtures with 
air. In other words, at practically all 
of the temperatures prevailing at prac- 
tically any time in this section of the 
country, gasoline if exposed gives off 
sufficient vapors to create the possi- 
bility of fire and explosion if a source 
of ignition is present. If gasoline is 
present in an open container or other- 
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and greed, or fear and the instinct 
of self-preservation have been the dom- 
inant mass emotions at such times. Ob- 
viously, it is of vital importance for 
the average citizen to foresee which of 
these conditions will exist when the in- 
flation now in this country reaches the 
final stages. Of course, complete re- 
pudiation of the currency is probable 
only in the event of a fear-induced 
panic climax. 

The purpose of the research de- 
scribed in this booklet is to disclose the 
timing of inflation’s progress and to 
select the significant warning symp- 
toms of its explosive phase. Unques- 
tionably, most of the effects to be ex- 
pected from the existing degree of in- 
flation are yet to come. American In- 
stitute for Economic Research, 1936. 
64 pages. 


wise- exposed, it is plain that consider- 
able vapor will, within a short period 
of time, accumulate and that at some 
point in the room or space there will 
be present a burnable mixture. 

Properly designed ventilating sys- 
tems will prevent the formation of ex- 
plosive mixtures as it will exhaust va- 
pors to a safe place just as soon as 
they are created. 

The elimination of sources of ig- 
nition requires that artificial lighting 
be restricted to electricity and be by 
means of incandescent lights in explo- 
sion-proof fittings. Switches, too, must 
be of the explosion-proof type, or as 
an alternative, located outside of the 


* Insurance abstracts are contributed ty P. D. Berrertey, Assistant Treasurer, Graton & Knight 
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room. Motors must also be of the ex- 
plosion-proof type, and machinery sus- 
ceptible to a charge of static electricity 
must be thoroughly grounded. 

If the exposure of a flammable liquid 
is prevented, its danger will be largely 
removed. We advocate flammable 
liquids be transferred by ruggedly con- 
structed pipe lines and stored in con- 
tainers properly constructed for that 
particular purpose. Where it is neces- 
sary to store and handle flammable 
liquids in connection with a manufac- 
turing process the main storage should 
preferably be on the outside. 

The safest means for the bulk stor- 
age of flammable liquids is outside un- 
derground storage tanks. The princi- 
pal danger to the above ground tank 
is lightning, and for this reason it is 
well for all students of oil hazards to 
have a proper conception of the light- 
ning hazard (the article includes a 
very interesting and unusual explana- 
tion of the lightning hazard). By H. 
E. Newell, Assistant Chief Engineer, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The Weekly Underwriter, July 4, 
1936, p. 43:3. 


Rate Regulation Needs Improving 


William S$. Crawford writes on 
Anti-Discrimination and Rate Regula- 


tion Laws applicable to fire insurance, 


in part as follows: 

“The question arises whether in the 
march of progress the time has not ar- 
rived for adopting a policy of regula- 
tion which will be an improvement on 
the present one. 

“The anti-discrimination laws prac- 
tically stopped rate wars. They made 
rates stable and less discriminatory. 
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They have not cured the inequality in 
rates on protected and unprotected 
property. 

“Intended to prevent discrimination 
in rates based upon the physical hazard © 
as measured by schedules, they have 
largely ignored the personal hazard of 
owner, occupant and _ neighborhood, 
and discriminations against the best 
owners and in favor of the worst have 
been made mandatory by law. 

“Although half the fire premium 
now goes for expense, they make no 
distinction in rates between the risk 
which can be handled at much less 
than the average expense and the one 
on which the expense is above the av- 
erage. They do not recognize the prin- 
ciple followed by railroads of charging 
more per pound for transporting pack- 
ages than carloads.” The Journal of 
Commerce, June 4, 1936. 


“Not Responsible” Signs 


Garage owners, restaurants, hat- 
checking establishments and others who 
post impressive warnings like “Not Re- 
sponsible for Personal Property” are 
just whistling in the dark. You can’t 
disclaim liability just because you pre- 
fer to. In court you have to prove 
you've done everything in your power 
to prevent a loss. 

You’ve all seen those greasy warn- 
ings in your favorite garage, “Not Re- 
sponsible for Cars Left in Our Pos- 
session.” Generally speaking, the 
garage man who rents storage or park- 
ing space is classed as a Bailee for 
Hire, and as such he must provide rea- 
sonably safe accommodations and ex- 
ercise ordinary care and prudence in 


watching over the vehicles stored. If 
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he or anyone hired by him fails in 
either of these duties and as a result 
a customer’s car is injured, all the Not 
Responsible signs in captivity won’t re- 
lease him from liability. The Specta- 
tor, April 23, 1936, p. 31:2. 


A Professional Standard 


From a long range point of view, 
probably the most far-reaching insur- 
ance need of business is the starting 
and development by the fire and cas- 
ualty insurance business of a profes- 
sional movement designed : 

(1) To establish an educational 
program of degree standards for the 
calling of fire and casualty underwrit- 
ing which will comprise all of the gen- 
eral fields of knowledge with which the 
underwriter should be acquainted and 
which are essential to the rendering 
of expert service to the insuring public. 

(2) To present these types of un- 
derwriting as a permanent and satis- 


fying career for the able and conscien- 
tious. 
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Functions of the Business Library 


Behind the practice of law and the 
practice of medicine there are vast bod- 
ies of literature, and every doctor and 
every lawyer must have his reference 
books for guide and counsel. Books 
are essential to those professions, but 
little more so than they are to ordi- 
nary business. 

There was a time, to state it 
quickly, when special libraries needed 
business, but now business needs spe- 
cial libraries. 
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(3) To stimulate the practitioner 
in the calling to make the best use of 
his potentialities. 

(4) To assist in promoting high 
standards of service and conduct. 

(5) To give the public the means 
by which more complex uses of fire 
and casualty insurance may be efh- 
ciently utilized. 

(6) To award a professional rec- 
ognition to those who have qualified 
for the same, and to enable the public 
to identify persons trained for pro- 
fessional underwriting. 

(7) To encourage and foster the 
establishment of specialized course in 
educational institutions for the train- 
ing of students for a career in these 
fields, and 

(8) To cooperate with universities 
and colleges in general insurance edu- 
cation for laymen since the subject is 
regarded as fundamentally important 
and well worthy of incorporation into 
a business school’s curriculum. By Dr. 
S. S. Huebner. The Insurance Broker- 
Age, June, 1936, p. 8:1. 


The special library is a costly un- 
dertaking, and the question naturally 
arises as to what is the minimum size 
of business that can afford one. That 
depends on the nature of the business. 
A consulting engineer would need one 
which could be operated by his stenog- 
rapher on her part time. Yet a large 
individual commercial laundry would 
not need one. It would do better to 
avail itself of the material issued by its 
trade association. 


Out of the company library have 
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come many valuable ideas that have 
saved and earned money. As a means 
of keeping the company and its execu- 
tive staff well informed on trade devel- 
opments and practices, the library has 
a special place. By Fred C. Zeisberg, 
Executives Service Bulletin, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, July, 
1936, p. 5:2. 


We Teach Beginners 


When a new group of junior clerks 
is hired by the Bank of America they 
are sent to school for a month and paid 
a salary to receive systematic training ; 
the bank finds that it pays. 

The school operates in this way: 

There is a daily lecture by the in- 
structor (an experienced banker) fol- 
lowed by a written quiz. The case sys- 
tem of instruction is used, presenting 
definite and typical problems of bank 
operation. The first week is devoted 
to instruction in the use of the adding 
machine. 

A chart is used to visualize the rela- 
tion of each specialized bank activity 
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to the work of the whole institution. 
A second chart indicates the paths and 
possibilities of promotion from any 
junior position. At the end of the 
training, the instructor makes recom- 
mendations for departmental assign- 
ments. After the apprentice is assigned 
to a definite job, his department head 
gives the personnel department regu- 
lar reports on his progress, with rec- 
ommendations for promotions or sal- 
ary changes. By A. Fenton. Bankers 
Monthly, July, 1936, p. 406:3. 


The ‘Shorthanded’ Myth 


A woman secretary from the prov- 
inces here describes her search for 
work in London—a search which at 
the time of writing was still unsuc- 
cessful. She concludes that secretarial 
posts in which the worker can support 
herself in reasonable comfort are al- 
most unobtainable; it is still tacitly as- 
sumed that the woman secretary is 
partly maintained by her parents. By 
a lady secretary. The Human Factor, 
July-August, 1936, p. 284-5. 


Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Legislation, Wage 


Theory, Immigration 


Sickness Absence and Labor 
Wastage 

Part I: From the investigation here 
described, only a tentative answer can 
be given to the problem of what con- 
stitutes a reasonable amount of sick- 
ness absenteeism in particular circum- 
stances. In the two large groups exam- 
ined in the greatest detail, the rates 
for the men (the average number of 
days each man was absent per year) are 


three days and four and a half days, 
respectively, and the women four days 
and a little over six days. 

The factory worker tends to have 
a lower rate than the clerical worker 
or shop assistant within the same or- 
ganization and working under similar 
general conditions. 

The shop assistant has a higher rate 
than the other workers working under 
the same general conditions. 
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Women have a higher rate than the 
men, age group for age group. 

The greatest loss in every group and 
age is due to influenza and colds, ac- 
counting roughly for between 30 per 
cent and 40 per cent of the total sick- 
ness loss. 

Observation of a number of organi- 
zations suggests that the highest rate 
for long and short sickness absence is in 
those organizations which are so very 
highly specialized either in regard to 
the work or to the conditions of the 
work, that it is difficult for the work- 
ers to obtain other employment or for 
the employers to replace them. 

The lowest rates are in those organ- 
izations where the selection of the em- 
ployees is good, where there are ade- 
quate chances of promotion for efficient 
workers, where the medical staff un- 
derstand the nature of the work to 
be done and also the workers, where 
there is stability but not rigidity of 
organization. 

Part II: In any human undertaking, 
whether a government department, a 
factory or a shop, a number of those 
engaged drop out; some prove unsuit- 
able, some break down in health, some 
think they can “better themselves,” 
some prove to be redundant owing to 
changes in the nature or scope of the 
undertaking. Labor, like human life, 
wastes and the measurement of this 
wastage is important. The authors 
suggest a method for measuring labor 
wastage, indicating some of the inter- 
pretations that can be derived from 
such measurement, and make analyses 
of two organizations. Part I by May 
Smith and Margaret A. Leiper with 
the cooperation of Méillair Culpin. 
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Part II by Major Greenwood and 
May Smith. Medical Research Coun- 
cil, Industrial Health Research Board, 
Report No. 75, 1936. 70 pages. 


Profits of Machinery Builders 
Since 1928 


A news story talking about the “re- 
cent boom and recovery” in the heavy 
industries prompted this article, in 
which it is pointed out that there are 
many loud comparisons being noised 
about of the production figures of 1933 
and 1935, with a blindness that is very 
much a la Pollyanna. When 1935 fig- 
ures are compared with those of peak 
years, as they are in this article, things 
do not look so rosy. 


With certain defects removed from 
the monetary-credit mechanism, the 
author feels that we can be assured 
that these important machinery build- 
ers will again be able to do their part. 
In the meantime, they should be 
treated sympathetically. They have ex- 
perienced the extreme of depression. 
They are far from the van of recovery. 
By W. H. Rastall. The Iron Age, 
June 11, 1936, p. 40:5. , 


Earnings and Hours in Blooming, 


Rail, Structural, Plate, and 
Billet Mills, Iron and Steel 
Industry, 1933 and 1935 
Weekly earnings in the rolling-mill 
departments of the iron and steel in- 
dustry in March, 1935, averaged 
$23.69 in blooming mills, $22.88 in 
rail mills, $19.30 in structural mills, 
$18.04 in plate mills, and $17.68 in 
billet mills, according to a study re- 
cently completed by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. In comparison with the 
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level prevailing in the same month of 
1933, these figures indicate that earn- 
ings in these departments more than 
doubled during the 2-year interval. 
Average weekly working hours in 
1935 ranged from 27.5 in billet mills 
to 35-5 in the blooming mills. Details 
of the survey for the five rolling-mill 
departments mentioned will be found 
in this article. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, June, 1936, p. 1615 :24. 


Dismissal Compensation for 
Railway Employees Displaced 
by Railroad Consolidations 
Dismissal compensation for railroad 
employees affected by consolidations 
authorized under the Emergency Rail- 
road Transportation Act of 1933 is 
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provided for by an agreement reached 
by committees representing railroad 
managements and the railroad employ- 
ees. The agreement, dated May 21,. 
1936, establishes a system of “coordi- 
nation allowances” for employees who 
are displaced or suffer reductions in 
compensation as the result of such 
mergers. The allowances are propor- 
tionate to length of service and pro- 
vide, in the event of dismissal, for the 
payment of 60 per cent of the average 
monthly compensation for periods 
ranging from 6 months for employees 
having 1 year and less than 2 years’ 
service up to 60 months for employees 
with 15 years’ service and over. 
Monthly Labor Review, June, 1936, 
p. 1503:5. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Represen- 
tation, Arbitration 


Building Business Morale 


Business has been suffering from 
stage fright. Its joints are jittery, its 
speech incoherent, its desires thwarted. 
The time has come when it must either 
get up and express itself forcibly or sit 
down and “take it.” 

An activity which has been promoted 
by the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment at Westinghouse looks promising 
—speaking clubs. At first they repre- 


sented the desire of a few to improve. 


their speaking ability. Soon other val- 
ues became apparent. Responsible men 
from different parts of the organiza- 
tion were meeting regularly. Dynamic 
subjects of current consequence were 
discussed. Differences in viewpoints 
were aired. Information, statistics, 
facts were sought and presented. Here 
and there professional teachers were 


brought in to instruct and to criticize. 
Some men who had always sat back 
were learning to think clearly on their 
feet. 

Those who are interested in starting 
speaking clubs may secure a copy of 
a manual devoted to the subject from 
the Industrial Relations Department, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh. By 
Carl S. Coler. Greater Pittsburgh, 
May, 1936, p. 18:1. 


Report on Labor Relations 


A study setting forth an outline for 
a sound industrial relations policy and 
covering the personnel plans of the 
Illinois Beli Telephone Co., The Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Standard Oil 
of Indiana, and Westinghouse Electric 


and Manufacturing Company. An ap- 
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pendix presents plans and publicity 
campaigns used in recent strikes. Pre- 
pared for the Labor Committee of the 
Cement Institute by the Cement In- 
formation Bureau. 55 pages. 36 Ex- 
hibits. 


Review of Strikes in 1935 


The year 1935 witnessed the largest 
number of strikes since 1921, but the 
number of workers involved and the 
time lost were less than in 1934. A 
review of the labor disputes in 1935 
shows that in that year 2,014 strikes 
occurred, involving 1,117,213 em- 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: 
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ployees and resulting in 15,456,337 
man-days of idleness. ‘The industry 
group with the largest number of 
strikes was the manufacture of textiles 
and their products. The strikes of 
1935 involved an average of 555 per- 
sons, but in more than half of the dis- 
putes fewer than 100 workers partici- 
pated in each. Of the 2,003 strikes 
brought to a close during the year, the 
average duration was 24 calendar days, 
but there were 510 cases in which the 
dispute lasted a month or more. 
Monthly Labor Review, May, 1936, 


p. 1299:12. 


Pensions, Profit Sharing, 


Suggestions, Vacations, Stock Ownership 


Company Annuity Plans and the 

Federal Old-Age Benefit Plan 

It would seem that this country is 
now facing, as practically all other 
countries in the world have faced, the 
pension problem. Before the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act by 
Congress in 1935, steps had been taken 
in this country in two directions to- 
ward meeting this problem: first, the 
adoption by individual companies of 
voluntary retirement plans; secondly, 
the adoption by states of old-age assist- 
ance plans. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether individual company plans 
could be adopted on a wide enough 
scale so that it would not be necessary 
for the government to enter into this 
field. Even if the recent increase in 
the number of pension plans should 
continue, it would fall far short of 
reaching a sufficient percentage of the 
total industrial population. 


Before the inauguration of the So- 
cial Security Act, 29 states had already 
adopted old-age assistance plans. Un- 
der one section of the Act, the Fed- 
eral Government will meet half the 
cost of the old-age pensions granted 
under the state plans, with a maximum 
cost to the Federal Government of $15 
a month. Thus a country-wide system 
will soon be established under which ' 
needy persons who are now 65 will be 
able to receive from the state a definite 
pension, the amount depending upon 
their own needs. It would be a se- 
rious mistake if this country depended 
solely upon this system to take care of 
the old-age problem, as the cost of the 
plan to the government will increase 
at a very rapid rate and it is a bad 
principle to tell those who do not save 
that they will be provided for by the 
state, and those who have saved that 
they will receive nothing and will also 
be taxed for pensions for the others. 
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The formula for monthly benefits 
under the old-age benefit plan of the 
Social Security Act which provides for 
employee and employer contributions, 
is weighted so that the employee with 
lower wages will obtain higher bene- 
fits in proportion to his contribution 
than those in the upper wage groups 
and so that those who retire during 
the first few years of the plan will 
receive higher benefits in proportion 
to their contribution than those who 
retire many years in the future. Since 
the employer pays half the cost, in no 
case will the employee receive benefits 
less than his own contribution would 
buy from an insurance company. 

The Eastman Kodak Company has 
had experience in several foreign coun- 
tries in operating a company pension 
plan as a supplement to a governmental 
plan. In France the governmental 
plan is more nearly comparable to the 
plan set up under the Social Security 
Act, and the Kodak plan, operated as 
a supplement to the governmental 
plan, has worked out quite satisfac- 
torily. The company has decided to 
adopt the same policy in this country. 

The greatest danger to the success 
of any governmental pension plans lies 
in the administration. Fortunately, 
the personnel of the Social Security 
Board is very good, and employers 
have every reason to expect that the 
Board will strive to keep the adminis- 
tration on a sound basis. 

The greatest defect in the plan is 
that contribution rates and benefits are 
set up on a basis which would result 
in accumulating a tremendous reserve 
fund. This major defect, however, can 
be corrected with little difficulty. The 
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act provides that the combined contri- 
bution rates will be increased in 1940 
from 2 per cent to 3 per cent. If the 
original rate is allowed to continue 
for a number of years, the large re- 
serves will not be accumulated. By 
M. B. Folsom. Harvard Business Re- 
view, Summer Number, 1936, p. 
414:11. 


Nursing Service for Industrials 

Broadly speaking, the work of the 
nurse in industrial organizations in- 
cludes assisting with periodic medical 
examinations of employees, follow-up 
care in case of sickness, prevention of 
accidents and diseases, actual treat- 
ment of minor injuries, bedside nurs- 
ing care in the home and the teaching 
of hygiene and sanitation in the plant 
and in the home. 

During the last few years when a 
full-time nurse has been a manifest 
impossibility for the average small 
plant, a hopeful solution has seemed 
to lie in the affiliation for nursing ser- 
vice with local public health nursing 
associations. Such a cooperative under- 
taking is wiser for all concerned than 
for the industry to duplicate a service 
already provided by the community. 
By Helen V. Stevens. Greater Pitts- 
burgh, July, 1936, p. 11:1. 

A Suggestion Scheme That Did 
Not Work Smoothly 

Mr. L. T. Morton describes how, 
in a company employing 7,000 men, 
the working of a suggestion scheme 
was seriously obstructed by ill-feeling 
between foremen and workers. The 
man alleged that suggestors were vic- 
timized by foremen (who regarded 
suggestions as a slight on their author- 
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ity) and that foremen “stole” the 
credit for suggestions about which 
workers consulted them in advance. 
The suggestion-box was also used as 
a receptacle for anonymous letters. 
The author asks whether such difficul- 
ties are inevitable in the early stages 
of a suggestion scheme, and invites the 
experiences of other firms. By L. T. 
Morton. The Human Factor, July- 
August, 1936, p. 273:5 (reprinted 
from Business). 


A Successful Suggestion Scheme 


Some of the usual difficulties in the 
operation of suggestion schemes were 
encountered when this plan was first 
put into effect, but the plan was over- 
hauled in order to get the cooperation 
of department heads and foremen. 
This was done successfully by inviting 
their assistance in formulating the 
scheme. The following steps were 
taken to improve the working of the 
plan: 

1. The consideration of suggestions 
was speeded up. The full time of one 
man is spent on reviewing the sugges- 
tions, which are collected every day. 
The ideal aimed at was that payment 
for adopted suggestions must be made 


Training and Education: 
Publications 
Training Chain Store Sales 
Personnel 

This report summarizes the policies 
and practices of various chain organiza- 
tions in training their sales personnel. 
Although more of the source material 
was drawn from the grocery chain field 


Schools, 
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within a week after their receipt. 

2. Special prizes, in addition to or- 
dinary payments, were announced, and 
are given twice a year to the suggestor 
in each department who earns the 
highest amount for his suggestions. 
Prizes are also given twice a year to 
the apprentices of each year who earn 
the highest amount for their sugges- 
tions. Every three months a special 
prize is given for the most useful sug- 
gestion received during the quarterly 
period. 

3. It was announced that all sug- 
gestions would be reviewed twice a 
year, and supplementary payments 
would be made for suggestions which, 
in the opinion of the management, had 
proved of greater value than was origi- 
nally estimated. 

4. Greater publicity was given to 
the scheme. A special notice board was 
provided on which details of all the 
suggestions, with the payments made or 
the reasons for non-adoption, are 
given. Posters are displayed in all de- 
partments, and slips containing a slo- 
gan are inserted in the pay envelopes 
every week. By J. B. Mavor and J. B. 
Longmuir. The Human Factor, July- 
August, 1936, p. 278:6. 


Libraries, 


Employee 


than from any other line, it is believed 
that most of the methods and practices 
described are applicable in large meas- 
ure not only to retail chains of all 
types, but also to independent retail 
establishments. The report is based on 
previous studies of the Policyholders 
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Service Bureau, on file material accu- 
mulated over a period of time, and on 
a review of published material which 
has appeared in chain store and other 
trade publications. 

It is generally agreed that if the 
training is to be successful it must be 
well organized and a definite program 
prepared. In developing a training 
program consideration is usually given 
to such factors as: the aims; the par- 
ticular groups or classes of employees 
to be trained ; the people to be charged 
with the responsibility of organizing, 
administering, and conducting the 
training; the knowledge and actions 
to be taught; the particular teaching 
methods to be employed—whether on 
the job, through the classroom, home 
study courses, etc.; the methods for 
checking the results and revising the 
program when necessary. 

It is regarded as good practice to re- 
duce the plan to writing, to save time 
and avoid misunderstanding. 

Some of the retail chains report defi- 
nitely graded courses of training cov- 
ering periods up to five years. Such 
a course provides for giving new em- 
ployees a basic training and for pre- 
paring others for promotion to assistant 
manager, manager, superintendent, in- 
spector, etc. In addition, the training 


plan often provides for continuous - 


training of the entire personnel. 

The aims of training may be gener- 
ally epitomized in the two headings: 
better selling; accuracy. 

Who should be taught? The pres- 
ent tendency seems to be to include all 
the sales employees. Where all sales 
employees are included, the plan usu- 
ally provides for three classes of train- 
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ing: (a) basic training for new em- 
ployees, (b) promotional training for 
employees scheduled for advancement, 
(c) continuous training for all em-— 
ployees. 

Things to be taught: There seems 
to be an increasing tendency to work 
out standard selling procedures and 
sales talks and to define clearly each 
person’s duties and _ responsibilities. 
This tendency is based on the belief 
that there is one best way of perform- 
ing a given task or operation. The 
actual subjects included in chain store 
training programs differ somewhat 
from chain to chain. A composite list 
of subjects includes: The Company; 
Knowledge of Merchandise ; Salesman- 
ship; Store Operation and Manage- 
ment; Personal Traits; Community 
Relations. 

Training material: Two principles 
are recognized by training specialists 
in the preparation of teaching material. 
First, the information should be broken 
down into small units, yet not so de- 
tailed as to cause annoyance. Second, 
the instructional units should be ar- 
ranged in a learning order ranging 
from the simplest to the more compli- 
cated units. This is based on the idea 
that people learn one thing at a time, 
and the simplest things first. 

Training information is usually in- 
corporated in the form of a manual, in 
some cases supplemented with books, 
and less frequently with motion pic- 
ture files or slides. House organs, 
bulletins, letters, trade magazines, the 
firm’s daily newspaper advertisement, 
etc., are also used as material. 

Training staff: The general admin- 
istration of the training plan is usu- 
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ally placed in charge of one of the 
principal executives of the company so 
that the plan will represent company 
policies, and will provide uniform 
training for all employees. 

It is generally held that training 
should start with the executive staff 
of the company and proceed down- 
ward, with those in each supervisory 
grade responsible for training those in 
the next lower group. ‘The experi- 
ences of certain chains indicate that 
when supervisors and executives are in- 
cluded, the employees usually take 
much more interest in the program. 
Also, conflicts between directions given 
by executives and instructions received 
through the training program are 
thereby avoided. 

Various executives have come to the 
conclusion that good management in- 
cludes, not solely the giving of orders, 


but the giving of orders in such a way 
that the employee understands clearly 


how to carry them out. They realize 
that this calls for an educational ef- 
fort on the part of the executive and he 
is the best one actually to do the train- 
ing. 

Since most executives are not experts 
in teaching it is frequently deemed 
necessary to have someone in the com- 
pany who understands teaching meth- 
ods and preferably has had some teach- 
ing experience. Some chains select or 
employ individuals to specialize on 
training, who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of organizing the training 
program, and who cooperate with store 
executives. 

Training methods: Certain methods 
are especially adapted for individual 
training and others for group training. 
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Methods used for individual train- 
ing include: training on the job; per- 
sonal conferences, correspondence train- 
ing. Individual training makes it pos- 
sible to meet the special needs of each 
salesman. A certain amount of such 
training is reported to be necessary be- 
cause salespeople vary so widely that 
each one requires special attention to 
enable him to reach his maximum use- 
fulness. One chain reported that while 
it occasionally holds group meetings, it 
finds individual teaching far more ef- 
fective. 

Group training is provided through 
group conferences, sales meetings, com- 
pany schools, outside schools, and con- 
ventions or rallies. Companies re- 
ported that group training develops 
“esprit de corps” and that it results in 
certain economy. Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1936. 45 pages. 


Indentured Apprenticeship 


A bulletin for those who are active 
in connection with apprenticeship plans. 
Procedure for placing apprentices un- 
der agreements is discussed with de- 
tailed suggestions gathered from prac- 
tical experience. The various steps in 
the procedure are outlined and an ap- 
pendix gives examples of suggested 
schedules of processes, and sample ap- 
prentice agreements. By the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training. 
Bulletin No. III, June, 1936. 45 pages. 


Educational Qualifications in the 
Engineering Profession 

A first degree in engineering is now 

almost a prerequisite in order to ob- 

tain professional status or a position 
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in the engineering field. Post-graduate 
work in engineering, on the other 
hand, is important only in a few of 
the professional classes. These are a 
few of the outstanding facts revealed 
by a survey recently undertaken by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at the re- 
quest of the American Engineering 
Council. Monthly Labor Review, 
June, 1936, p. 1528:15. 


Apprentice Training 


An explanation of the organization, 
administration and objectives of the 





An Investigation of Some Hand 
Motions Used in Factory Work 


Since the cost of labor is a major 
consideration in the operation of the 
factory and the office, much thought 
has been given to the improvement of 
labor effectiveness. However, few in- 
vestigations have been made in this 
country in an attempt to discover fun- 
damental data that are common to all 
kinds or classes of manual work. The 
studies reported in this bulletin were 
made with this objective. 

The first part of the bulletin pre- 
sents several preliminary investigations 
of hand and finger motions using the 
micromotion study technique—motion 
pictures were made of factory oper- 
ators at work. A special clock was 
used to indicate time on the motion 
picture film which made possible ac- 
curate measurement of the time re- 
quired to make elemental hand mo- 
tions such as move hand empty, grasp 
piece of material, etc. 
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Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, 
Waste, Rate Setting, Time and Motion Study 
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program of apprentice training under 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training. The history and present 
status of the program are sketched, also 
the functions of state committees and - 
trade advisory committees. Brief gen- 
eral statements are made as to related 
instruction, apprentice agreements, su- 
pervision, diplomas or certificates, an- 
nulment of the agreement and the oc- 
cupations best suited to apprentice 
training. By the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training. Bulletin No. 
II. December, 1935. 12 pages. 





As a result of these investigations a 
more refined method of measuring and 
recording movements was developed 
which made it possible to study the 
component parts or increments of the 
elemental motions. The results of 
studies using this new method are pre- 
sented in the second part of the bulle- 
tin. 

As general conclusions could safely 
be based only on investigations of a 
much broader scope than those reported 
in the bulletin, no general statements 
are presented and the conclusions at 
the end of each of the several investi- 
gations are based merely on the results 
of that particular investigation. 

The object of investigation one was 
to determine the time required for oper- 
ators to move the hand empty and 
loaded through varying distances. The 
conclusions indicate that: 


1. It requires a slightly greater pe- 
riod of time to move the hand through 
a long distance than through a short 
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distance, all other conditions being con- 
stant. 

2. The average velocity of the hand 
is greater for the longer motions than 
for the shorter ones. 

3. The time required to grasp the 
piece of material is not greatly affected 
by the distance through which the hand 
moves in either the therblig preceding 
or following the grasp. 

4. There is a very high degree of 
consistency in the time required by an 
expert operator to perform identical 
therbligs in the same operation even 
though a considerable length of time 
may have elapsed between different per- 
formances. 

5. There was a very decided differ- 
ence ‘in the speed of performance of 
the two operators studied. 

The object of investigation 2 was 
to determine the time required to grasp 
a piece of material, the grasp being 
made in three different ways: pressure 
grasp—material horizontal and not 
prepositioned ; full-hook grasp—mate- 
rial vertical and prepositioned; and 
full-hook grasp—material horizontal 
and prepositioned. 

Conclusions: 1. The time required 
to grasp a piece of material is shorter 
when the material is prepositioned and 
arranged so that a full-hook grasp can 
be used. The data show that it re- 
quired twice as much time to grasp 
the piece of material when it rested 
flat on the mat than to pick it up 
with a full-hook grasp. 

2. There was a slight difference be- 
tween the time required to grasp the 
material in the vertical position and in 
the horizontal position, a full-hook 
grasp being used in both cases. The 


horizontal position permitted a slightly 
faster grasp. 

3. The time required for the mo- 
tion transport loaded which followed 
the grasp therblig was slightly greater 
when the material was grasped in the 
vertical position than when grasped in 
the horizontal position (the material 
was inserted into the slot in the fixture 
in a horizontal position). 

The object of investigation 3 was to 
compare the time required to move a 
small object from one place to another 
by sliding it and by carrying it. 

Conclusions: 1. It required approxi- 
mately twice as long to grasp and carry 
the washers as it did to grasp and slide 
them, although the therblig transport 
loaded required about the same length 
of time in both cases. 

2. All other things being equal, 
there was an appreciable saving on the 
entire operation in favor of the move- 
ment of the washers by sliding. 

The object of investigation 4 was 
to determine the consistency with which 
the hand followed the same path in a 
given operation. Conclusion: The 
paths made by the index finger of the 
right hand in the five consecutive cy- 
cles of transport empty were very close 
together. It may be said of this op- 
erator that she tended to move her 
hand through almost identically the 
same path, in two dimensions, in going 
from one point to another. 

Investigation 5, which comprises 
Part II of the bulletin, is a study of 
hand motions using the principle of 
the kymograph. The object was to dis- 
cover and measure the component parts 
of the motions of the right hand— 
transport loaded (away from the 
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body)) stop and change direction, and 
transport loaded (toward the body). 
There are twelve conclusions reported. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


The Effectiveness of Appeal in 
Radio Advertising 
This study is concerned with the de- 
velopment of a technique for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of appeal in radio 
advertising and the results are illus- 
trative of possibilities rather than af- 
fording final conclusions. Attracting 
and holding the attention to radio pro- 
grams. bears a relationship to this same 
function in printed advertising but is 
strikingly different in two respects, 
namely the memory value for the spon- 
sor or his commodity and the memory 
value of the program per se. 


Tests made up of fifty single choice 
items on complete program content of 
five nationally broadcast programs, 
were given to groups of business men, 
college students, women’s clubs, and 
high school students. Programs varied 
in (1) Time spent on the air; (2) 
minutes per hour spent in advertising; 
(3) types of commodities advertised ; 
and (4) the amount of newspaper and 
magazine advertising done in addition 
to the broadcasting. 


Typical results, which are viewed as 
tentative conclusions, are: (1) More 
program content than advertising con- 
tent is remembered. There is no re- 
lation between amount of time spent 
in advertising and its memory value; 
(2) men were better informed than 
women about the programs of the 
commodities advertised directly to men 
and also about a program advertising 


By Ralph M. Barnes. Bulletin 6, Uni- 
versity of lowa Studies in Engineering. 
February, 1936. 63 pages. 


a commodity to both sexes; (3) 
greater memory value is secured for 
advertising content by ingenious “sand- 
wiching in” of the advertising an- 
nouncements; (4) newspaper and 
magazine advertising has a negligible 
influence on the basis of the five pro- 
grams studied; the authors feel, how- 
ever, that this is an entirely inadequate 
basis for generalizing on this conclu- 
sion. By Harold V. Gaskill and Rich- 
ard L. Holcomb. The Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, June, 1936, p. 
325214. 

We Increased Sales 20 Per Cent 

on a Product Nobody Wants 

The marketing of caskets involves 
several extremely difficult selling prob- 
lems: Nobody wants to think about 
the product; when the need arises for 
a purchase, the customer is likely to 
be completely lacking in brand con- 
sciousness, even granting that it can be 
developed; the total market is gov- 
erned only by the death rate, which 
is fairly constant. 

The solution the National Casket 
Co. found was to help sales indirectly 
by building up prestige for the funeral 
director. Lauding his qualifications 
in the community caused him to buy 
more of the company’s burial necessi- 
ties. Each salesman was given a per- 
sonal explanation of the company’s 
plan and objectives, the ads were cou- 
poned to invite inquiries for a book- 
let, and the answers were then used 
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as leads by the salesmen. “This pro- 
cedure,” says the Vice-President and 
Manager, “has never failed to click 
for us.” By Bentley Young. Sales 
Management, July 15, 1936, p. 66:2. 


The Robinson-Patman Act 


This writer thinks that the Robin- 
son-Patman Act is as likely to help 
chain stores as to hurt them, and his 
main advice to distributor and retailer 
is not to rush hurriedly into new meth- 
ods of selling and pricing—continue 
your present habits of buying and sell- 
ing, and do everything in an above- 
board, legitimate and regular manner. 
By Irving C. Fox. Greater Pitts- 
burgh, July, 1936, p. 3:2. 


This 6-Point Dealer Service Plan 
Really Works 

When the Salt Lake Hardware 
Company stopped acting as the repre- 
sentative of the manufacturers and be- 
gan serving its dealers as purchasing 
agent, it placed dealers in a position 
to compete with the chain, syndicate 
and mail-order stores. 

Here are the six points in their 
dealer service plan: One—purchasing. 
Buyers must shop all chain and mail- 
order houses in their territory. Then 
they must obtain similar merchandise, 
and make it available to dealers at 
prices which will permit competition. 

Two—service. Salt Lake Hardware 
furnishes dealers with a catalogue full 
of competitive merchandise, each item 
a unit in a sales promotional plan. 

Three—prices. The company found 
that all price troubles and competition 
are centered around about 10 per cent 
of the average hardware store’s stock. 
By selling 10 per cent of their goods 
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at close prices the chains and depart- 
ment stores and mail-order stores have 
completely disorganized the indepen- 
dent dealer, put him in a bad light in 
the eyes of consumers, and captured 
most of his trade. Salt Lake Hard- 
ware now undertakes to furnish deal- 
ers with this competitive merchandise 
at prices which enable the independents 
to compete with the other stores. 

Four—profits. The company found 
that the wholesaler usually takes one- 
third of the spread between the manu- 
facturer’s price and the retail price. 
The retailer takes two-thirds. Salt 
Lake Hardware determined to reduce 
its own mark-up in exactly the same 
proportion as it asked the dealer to 
reduce his mark-up whenever it was 
necessary to shave margins in order to 
compete with chains. 

Five—promotion. The company 
offers a broadside for mailing and dis- 
tributing. Unlike other wholesalers, 
each dealer may select the merchandise 
he wants to feature in his own broad- 
side. These broadsides feature com- 
petitive merchandise. 

Six—merchandising. Salt Lake 
Hardware rebuilt its entire third floor — 
and turned it into a salesroom where 
merchandise is displayed, and where 
display and merchandising plans are 
worked out. A complete set of show 
windows is part of this room; here 
show windows are trimmed and pho- 
tographed to help dealers merchandise ; 
here backgrounds, floor displays, table 
displays and other merchandising 
ideas are worked out and tested, to be 
passed on to dealers. By Eugene 
Whitmore. American Business, July, 
1936, p. 18:4. 
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Robinsonian Amortization Tables. The 
Twentieth Century Co., Chicago, 1935. 
32 pages. $5.00. 


The Home Market. By Major G. Harri- 
son and F. C. Mitchell. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. London, 1936. 149 pages. 
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Housing Officials’ Yearbook 1936. Na- 
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New York, 1936. 244 pages. $2.00. 
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$2.00. 
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nual edition). 468 pages. $4.50. 
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W. Kelsey. The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York, 1935. 
21 pages. 


Men, Money and Molecules. By Wil- 
liams Haynes. Doubleday, Doran & 
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1936. 214 pages. $1.50. 


Strikes. By Joseph J. Senturia. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1935. 53 pages. 25 cents. 


Ethiopia: A Pawn in European Diplom- 
acy. By Ernest Work. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1935. 354 pages. 
$2.50. 


Andrew Carnegie Centenary 1835-1935. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1935. 
95 pages. 


Accounting Systems, Their Design and 
Installation. By William Rodney 
Thompson. LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago, 1931. 743 pages. $6.00. 


Fifteenth Census of the United States 
1930. Population. Volume VI. Fami- 
lies. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, 1933. 1495 pages. 
$3.00. 


This Changing World. By Samuel S. 
Fels. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, 1933. 295 pages. $2.50. 


Foreign Trade in 1931. National Foreign 
Trade Convention, New York, 1931. 490 
pages. $2.50. 


Choosing Your Life Work. By William 
Rosengarten. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
1936 (third edition). 353 pages. $2.50. 
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Selling the Interview. By Mervin L. 
Lane. The Rough Notes Co., Indian- 
apolis, 1936. 80 pages. 
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Roll on, Next War! By John Gibbons. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1936. 186 pages. $1.75. 


Survey of Books For Executives 


Better Foremanship. By Glenn 
Gardiner. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1936. 
323 pages. $2.50. 

Through this book Glenn Gardiner 
has given to all supervisors from the 
rank of assistant foreman to plant 
manager, as valuable and as practical 
a volume as has been written in some 
time. 

New conditions, new legislation, 
new attitudes of labor have rapidly 
made ‘necessary a type of foremanship 
which is more capable than ever before 
of aiding management in the all-im- 
portant field of right employer-em- 
ployee relationships. For such guid- 
ance and instruction, the author has 
written his book out of practical ex- 
perience, asking and answering ques- 
tions on every conceivable function of 
foremanship. It will prove to be a 
book that not only broadens the view- 
point and knowledge of every reader, 
but will become a “hand book” on 
foremanship as essential as Kent to a 
mechanical engineer or Lawrence to 
the cost accountant. 

The author divides his book into 
three parts: One, on “New Features 
in the Relationship between Foremen 
and Workers,” the second, on “New 
Ways of Handling Old Foreman- 
ship Functions,” and the third on 
“What Every Foreman Should Know 


About Today’s Economic Situation.” 

Part One places the foreman in the 
midst of collective bargaining, em- 
ployee representation, and individual 
bargaining, gives him full explanation 
of each type of employee-employer deal- 
ing and his function in each. It con- 
cludes with important chapters on com- 
pany labor policies and wage prob- 
lems invaluable to the success of this 
newer foremanship which we all need 
and desire. 


Part Two deals in a simple, under- 
standable, effective way with the time- 
honored subjects of costs, waste, qual- 
ity, training, accidents and efficiency, 
but does a concise piece of work in a 
new and interesting approach. The 
chapter on sources of waste is out- 
standing in its complete coverage of 
all wastes—time, ideas, materials and 
supplies, machinery and equipment 
space, man power, accidents and non- 
cooperation. A study of Part Two 
will equip a foreman to pass intelli- 
gently and convincingly on to his peo- 
ple facts that will awaken a keen ap- 
preciation of a company’s many com- 
plex problems and a resulting inter- 
est in their solution. 

Part Three, concerning a foreman’s 
knowledge of today’s economic situa- 
tion, is of supreme value. It is a lucid 
statement of fundamental economics 
with much practical help for the fore- 
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man in assisting his management to 
have his people become straight think- 
ers. ‘This section carries chapters on 
the fallacy of mechanization as a cause 
of unemployment, workers’ security, 
the economics of shorter hours, why 
profits are essential, dispels many mis- 
understandings about capitalism, shows 
the futility of Communism. 

It would be well for every foreman 
in industry to be thoroughly exposed 
to this book—through personal read- 
ing or through foremen’s_ meetings 
undes_trained leadership with this book 
as a text book. In any event, the 
message Oof~this book should be so 
presented that it flows clear through 
to the rank and file of industry in to- 
day’s economic turmoil. 

Reviewed by Winthrop P. Stevens, 
Personnel Director and Assistant Su- 
perintendent, F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, New York. 


One Thing Leads to Another. By 


Fred C. Kelly. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1936. 105 pages. 
$1.75. 

This book has been written in the 
belief that - stockholders, small and 
large, of companies should, and would 
really like to, know the real facts about 
the venture in which they have invested 
their money. The author declares that 
people are too prone to purchase stock 
merely at the suggestion of a casual 
acquaintance or a broker without fol- 
lowing the true impulse which is to do 
some thorough investigation before the 
investment is made. He cites the state- 
ment that there are two occasions when 
a man is inclined to act on sudden im- 
pulse rather than after full inquiry— 
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when selecting a wife and when in- 
vesting savings. 

What does the average stockholder 
want to know about his company? In- 
formation on its corporate setup is 
often confusing to him. What he really 
wants to know is—what gave our com- 
pany its start? Just what is our com- 
pany doing right now, and where are 
we going? Are we living on our repu- 
tation, on past achievements, or are we 
keeping pace with constant changes 
about us? What is our future likely 
to be? 

In this little volume, Mr. Kelly 
writes the biography of a chemical 
company that pioneered in a new field 
of science—a company, which, in the 
sixteen years it has existed, has given 
to the world new uses for materials 
that were once regarded as waste. One 
is impressed at once with the inquiring 
and vigorous attitude of the manage- 
ment as demonstrated by the discovery 
of new products, the resourcefulness 
with which unfortunate crises were 
overcome, and the deliberate, intelli- 
gent expansion. 

To any stockholder of this company, 
this volume would be an inspiration 
and a comfort. Throughout, the book 
is simply written. Explanations of 
chemical processes are patiently ex- 
plained, the development of new meth- 
ods are discussed informally in a non- 
technical way. In the light of the pur- 
pose of the book, it is a masterly bit 
of writing. 

The title is derived from what seems 
to be the spirit of the company. 
Changes are forever taking place. Proc- 
esses originally used give way to be 
superseded by still other marvels of 
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discovery. Each manufacturing step 
suggests something else. “One thing 
leads to another.” 

The book is illustrated with excel- 
lent photographs. 


New York Laws Affecting Business 
Corporations. Revised to June 13, 
1936. United States Corporation 
Company, New York, 1936 (sev- 
enteenth edition). 514 pages. $2.00. 
This book contains the Business 

Corporations Law, the General Cor- 

poration Law, the Stock Corporation 

Law, the Membership Corporations 

Law and numerous articles and sec- 

tions of other chapters of the Consoli- 

dated Laws, relating to business cor- 
porations. In this edition may be found 
all material legislation relating to the 
organization and the statutory regu- 
lation of private business corporations. 

There is also a topical arrangement 
of the more important features of the 
general and the stock corporation laws, 
of the corporation tax laws and the re- 
lation the several corporation laws have 


to one another, called the “Synoptic 
Analysis.” 


Men Who Run America: A Study 
of the Capitalistic System and Its 
Trends Based on Thirty Case His- 
tories. By Arthur D. Howden 


Smith. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, New York, 1936. 361 pages. 
$3.00. 

The author neither attacks nor de- 
fends the capitalistic system. He at- 
tempts, rather, to examine the system 
in the light of how it has worked in 
actual operation—illustrating that op- 
eration in case histories. Thirty indi- 
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viduals with their families and cor- 
porations are discussed here. Some of 
those included with their descriptive 
captions are: The Weyerhaeusers, 
who can cut eighteen per cent of the 
country’s timber; Earl D. Babst, who 
fills the American sugar bowl; David 
Sarnoff, the poor immigrant’s son who 
became a wizard of radio; E. L. Cord, 
the boy promoter of Wall Street, who 
makes them and breaks them; Andrew 
W. Mellon, human icicle, one of the 
two or three richest men in the world, 
etc. 


Graphic Methods for Presenting 
Business Statistics. By John R. 
Riggleman. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1936 
(second edition). 259 pages. $2.50. 
This edition represents a complete 

rewriting of the first edition which was 

published in 1926. Its object is to ex- 
plain the principles of business chart- 
ing as distinct from engineering chart- 
ing. It confines itself to the most com- 
monly used forms of statistical charts 
and does not include organization or 
routing or other non-statistical charts. 

The merits of specific types of charts 
are considered and all essential points 
are illustrated by example, many of 
which have been drawn from actual 
practice. Technical language and 
mathematical terms which might not 
be familiar to the business man have 
been avoided. | 

, The book has chapters on the use 

of charts in business, the principles of 

chart planning, simple comparisons of 
size, arithmetic and logarithmic chart- 
ing of historical time series, frequency 
and correlation charts, geographical 
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distributions and statistical maps, and 
on the processes of duplication, repro- 
duction and display of charts. 

There is also an appendix on the 
technique of drawing and lettering 
statistical charts which describes draw- 
ing instruments and materials and their 
uses and gives instructions for hand 
and mechanical lettering. There are 
illustrations not only of the instru- 
ments but of methods of use, and the 
chapter is full of practical points such 
as how to fill a ruling pen, reason for 
not using a blotter on drawing ink, 
beginners’ common faults in ruling 
lines and the like. The beginner usu- 
ally has to learn all these things by sad 
experience. La 2 


A Program for Modern America. 
By Harry W. Laidler, Executive 


Director, League for Industrial 

Democracy. Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, New York, 1936. 517 

pages. $2.50. 

In this latest volume from the busy 
pen of Dr. Laidler, the philosopher of 
American socialism, is outlined an 
American program for the next few 
years which would, in the opinion of 
the author, increase genuine liberty of 
thought and action for the common 
man. In a sense, the volume is a polit- 
ical and economic handbook for today, 
and a four-year program of social ac- 
tion on such vital problems as child 
labor, unemployment insurance, health 
insurance, old age pensions, shorter 
work week, collective bargaining for 
labor, public works program, housing, 
agricultural development, conservation 
of natural resources, taxation, banking 
control and utilities management. The 


programs are offered as means of im- 
proving the economic, physical and 
spiritual life of the great mass of the 
people. In his analysis of each of the 
problems presented, Dr. Laidler gives 
an excellent outline of the historical 
background of the questions at issue 
and sketches the legislative efforts both 
before and under the New Deal. The 
book is recommended to forward-look- 
ing conservatives as a reasoned, con- 
structive and dispassionate presentation 
of the socialistic viewpoint in America 
today. 


Consumer Market Data Hand- 
book, 1936. Market Research Se- 
ries No. 15. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, June, 1936. 373 
pages. 50 cents. 

Several new series of market data 
and the most up-to-date figures for 
other series are here presented. They 
show, on a comparable basis for all 
counties, and in most cases for all ur- 
ban communities, how much consumers 
spent in retail stores, and in service, 
amusement and hotel establishments; 
what wholesale business amounted to; 
how many of the consumers’ homes had 
telephones and electric meters; how 
many persons made out an income tax 
return; how many passenger automo- 
biles were registered; what the relief 
load amounted to; and other factors 
indicative of the relative importance of 
each market. 

The volume has been published to be 
used in conjunction with related in- 
formation from other sources, such as 
the 1933 Census of American Business 
and the previous volumes in this series 
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of market data handbooks (Market 
Data Handbook of the United States, 
1929; General Consumer Market Sta- 
tistics, 1932; published by the United 
States Department of Commerce), as 
well as in connection with data to be 
published in the near future, such as 
that from the comprehensive study of 
incomes of individuals now being made 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and the new 1935 Census of Business. 


Business Barometers Used in the 
Management of Business and 
Investment of Money: A Text 
Book on Applied Economics for 
Merchants, Bankers and Investors. 
By Roger W. Babson. Babson’s 
Reports Incorporated, Babson Park, 
Massachusetts, 1935 (twenty-fourth 
edition). 370 pages. $3.00. 

In his preface Mr. Babson sets 
forth the fundamental principles of 
his book: 

“Neither this book nor any other 
can aid a banker, merchant, or investor 
to reach his goal within a short time. 
Nobody knows nor can know what con- 
ditions or prices are to exist within 
a few weeks or even months, and 95 
per cent of the men who endeavor to 
take advantage of these monthly move- 
ments—or even who worry about them 
—never make much headway. 

“Success is the result of ignoring 
these monthly fluctuations in commod- 
ity and security prices, and of striving 
to anticipate and profit by the major 
movements coming every few years. 
These major movements can be fore- 
told if one will spend the necessary 
time and money in studying funda- 
mental conditions.” 
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The book includes several chapters 
on statistics, material on the stock mar- 
ket, wealth, new building, check trans- 
actions, labor conditions, investment 
supervision, etc. 


Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States, 1936. Edited by 
G. Reid Mackay and S. B. Acker- 
man. The Index Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, 1936. 827 pages. 
$3.00. 

This book includes a fire and ma- 
rine section, a life section, and a cas- 
ualty, surety and miscellaneous section, 
with figures on the financial condition 
of the companies on December 31, 
1935. There is a section devoted to 
definitions of insurance terms and 
forms of insurance cover, insurance 
laws of various states, and miscella- 
neous information. There are _bio- 
graphical sketches, and an index to bio- 
graphical sketches appearing in earlier 
editions. 


Marketing Principles: Organiza- 
tion and Policies. By John Free- 


man Pyle. McGraw-Hill Book . 

Company, Inc., New York, 1936 

(revised edition). 783 pages. $4.00. 

This book has been revised and re- 
written to cover recent economic, polit- 
ical, and social trends that affect mar- 
ket organization, policies and practices. 
Emphasis throughout has been placed 
upon “current realism,” and the author 
has made liberal use of recent statistical 
material and illustrations from current 
practice. The text is supplemented by 
numerous tables, charts, graphs, and 
maps. 

The book presents to the student of 
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marketing (1) a method of analysis 
and a body of facts which should aid 
in a fuller appreciation of the im- 
portance of a thorough knowledge of 
the marketing process and a clearer 
understanding of the problems con- 
nected with the effective buying and 
selling of tangible goods and of ser- 
vices; (2) a basis for formulating 
sound generalizations with reference 
to marketing functions, organizations, 
policies, methods, costs, and prices; and 
(3) the point of view that the mar- 
keting process is in reality an organiz- 
ing force which coordinates and ties 
together the work of numberless, and 
frequently widely scattered, business 
and professional specialists. 


Minimum Prices Under the NRA. 
By Herbert F. Taggart. University 
of Michigan School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Ann Arbor, 1936. 307 
pages. $2.00. 

A study of NRA adventures in price 
control is no mere rendezvous with the 
past. Government and trade associa- 
tion activities in this field have not 
ended ; they may have just begun, and 
thus the results of the “great experi- 
ment” as depicted by Professor Tag- 
gart assume great importance for those 
charged with responsibility for or 


otherwise interested in the economics 


and practice of price control in our 
economic order. 

In this monograph is set down a de- 
tailed account of the several schemes 
for the establishment of minimum 
prices and of the NRA codes which 
adopted them. Attention is also given 
to the legal precedents in this country 
for the establishment of minimum 
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prices and to the cases concerning min- 
imum prices which have reached the 
federal courts during and since the 
NRA regime. To this extent the study 
deals only with historical facts. 

Broadly speaking, the attempts at set- 
ting minimum prices failed. They not 
only disregarded fundamental economic 
doctrines, but they were so subversive 
of the entire philosophy of anti-monop- 
oly legislation that it was impossible to 
secure their legal enforcement. They 
lacked the unanimous support of the 
members of industry whom they were 
supposed to help and, as might have 
been anticipated, failed to obtain the 
favor of consumers. The latter part 
of this study is given over to a particu- 
lar setting forth of facts and opinions 
regarding the causes of failure and to 
suggestions as to what might have been 
done (and what may yet be done) to 
obtain the desirable objectives of mini- 
mum prices while suffering none of 
their drawbacks. 


Investment For Appreciation. By 
L. L. B. Angas. Somerset Publish- 
ing Company, New York, N. Y., 
1936. 353 pages. $5.00. 

This is a book in which an invest- 
ment consultant sets forth the princi- 
ples which he applies in forecasting the 
movements of trade and of security 
prices. Starting with the normal busi- 
ness cycle as a basis he deals with the 
type of securities to deal in at various 
stages of the business cycle, the time 
for buying and the time for selling, 
the effect on the securities market of 
interest rates, government borrowing, 
etc. The use of graphs and charts is 
also explained. 
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The author recognizes that, to fol- 
low the methods he advocates, a great 
deal of study and research will prob- 
ably be necessary, as well, probably, as 
some professional help. 

The book is written in clear and 
lucid style, and in language that can 
be readily understood by an intelligent 
layman. It is compact, with definite 
advice and guiding rules and has been 
written with a realization that, while 
dogmatic statements are dangerous, 
dogmatism and clarity (even though 
they provoke criticism) are preferred 
by the reader to vague and cautious 
statements. 

The book should give the careful 
reader a good understanding of the 
methods and mechanics of investment. 

Reviewed by Samuel J. Broad, 
Member of the Firm of Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co. 


Typewriting Behavior: Psychology 
Applied To Teaching and Learning 
Typewriting. By August Dvorak, 
Nellie L. Merrick, William L. 
Dealey, and Gertrude Catherine 
Ford. American Book Company, 
New York, 1936. 521 pages. $3.00. 
This book, representing the results 

of the collaborated research of the four 
co-authors, is a most exhaustive analy- 
sis of an heretofore disregarded and 
neglected subject and an outstanding 
publication of its kind in the educa- 
tional and business office field. 

The book is unique in that it pro- 
vides a wealth of practical, scientific 
and_ psychological information and 
facts for educators, instructors, stu- 
dents, and business office executives 
alike. Interestingly and entertaining- 
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ly written, the volume ;proves much 
more than ‘a mere text, or. business 
reference book. 

Before reading, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a basic function so. important 
in business and social life, and in-such 
common universal usage, being neglect- 
ed for so long and to the extent that 
it requires a volume in excess of 500 
pages to depict the situation and point 
the way to improved technique and 
usage. 

In order for the authors’ objectives 
to be accomplished, the collective co- 
operation of educator, instructor, 
equipment manufacturer and office ex- 
ecutive must be secured. One has to 
but read this book to become a “‘con- 
vert.” 

The book may seem radical but only 
initially, conflicting as it does with an 
existing situation of long standing 
which has been accepted as generally 
satisfactory. 

If this book could be put into the 
hands of every typewriting instructor, 
office manager, and stenographic and 
transcribing department supervisor in 
the country at one and the same time, 
sufficient mass attention and interest 
would be aroused among these related 
groups to accomplish something beyond 
mere discussion of the possibilities out- 
lined, 

Universal acceptance of a change 
stending to relegate long established 
routine into the discard must, neces- 
sarily, be preceded by intensive educa- 
tion concerning it, and demand for the 
new method or technique. 

Reviewed by L. H. Brigham, Office 
Service Manager, American Optical 
Company. 





